GEORGIAN PORTRAITS
over, which needs high culture and a profound and subtle
understanding of human nature, for, as Anatole France says :
Elle suppose un affinement intellectuel que de longs stkcles d'art ont
pu seuls produire. KingsmilTs life of that preposterous person
Frank Harris, who managed almost by brute force to impose
himself so successfully on the literary world of London in the
'nineties, is one of the most fascinating books I have ever
read. Had it been called The Odyssey of a Cad or some such
tide, it would, I am convinced, have been a best-seller, as it is,
indeed, stranger than fiction.
" To recreate this soul," wrote Middleton Murry with
reference to Harris's very second-rate and superficial work on
Shakespeare, " was one of the highest tasks that a great artist
could undertake." Kingsmill has recreated the soul of Harris
and it is not a pleasing spectacle. He gives us the man with all
his vulgarity, dishonesty, bombast and lechery, making us
understand at the same time the personal magnetism, the
opportunism and the genuine journalistic talent which enabled
him to scrape acquaintance with the great and exploit them to
the top of his bent.
The book, apart from its value as a picture of the period it
covers, contains many shrewd comments on men and matters.
Of Lord Randolph Churchill's Tory Democracy, Kingsmill
says: " The core of this democracy was a profound contempt
for middle-class Liberalism, politically and socially. Its aim,
so far as it had any concrete aim, was to exploit the middle
classes for die benefit of the upper classes and the amusement
of the lower." Of Crosland, that Napoleon of the saloon bar,
now almost forgotten, he writes : " He was a great Victorian
Bohemian, two parts pamphleteer to one part poet; one of
those men who owe their reputation among their contempo-
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